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the  well  known  John  Kinzie  family.  His  was  the  privilege  of  owning  the 
first  frame  house  in  Chicago;  of  negotiating  the  treaty  in  1812  whereby 
the  old  Indian  Boundary  line  was  laid  out  and  the  Indians  ceded  the  first 
of  their  lands  in  Illinois  for  the  establishment  of  Fort  Dearborn;  and  also 
of  persuading  his  warriors  to  accept  the  government’s  payment  for  their 
lands  by  the  treaty  of  1835  and  forever  leave  this  part  of  the  State.  The 
1600  acres  which  copmosed  the  reservation,  extending  nortwest  thru  the 
City  limits  on  both  sides  of  Caldwell  Avenue  from  the  old  Indian  Boundary 
Line  (Rogers  Avenue)  were  granted  him  by  the  Prairie  du  Chien  Treaty 
in  1828  and  by  this  brief  mention  alone,  the  historical  value  of  the  story 
of  his  life  can  be  in  part  appreciated. 

Chief  SAUGANASH  was  born  in  Canada  in  1780  and  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  life  with  his  mother,  a  Pottawattamie  squaw,  in  frontier 
country  around  the  present  City  of  Detroit.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  gained,  from  some  of  the  wandering  Jesuit  missionaries,  the 
knowledge  of  English  and  French  which  later  proved  of  such  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  negotiating  with  the  White  Faces  as  the  leader  of  his  people.  He 
was  of  fine  mental  capacity  and  physique  and  in  early  manhood  was  so 
commanding  a  figure  that  his  fellow  Indians  gave  him  the  title  of  the 
"Straight  Tree”.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life  except  that  when  a 
young  man  he  married  the  sister  of  the  Pottawattamie  Chief  Yellow  Head. 

During  the  troublesome  years  of  1807  until  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
on  October  5th,  1813,  when  Tecumseh  was  killed,  he  served  as  his  chief 
adviser  and  all  his  power  and  influence  was  directed  toward  mitigating  the 
horrors  of  savage  warfare  and  restraining  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians. 
When  the  Black  Hawk  wars  swept  the  frontier  district,  he  and  Shabone 
made  a  record  trip  to  Chief  Big  Foot  at  Big  Foot  Lake  (Lake  Geneva) 
and  were  instrumental  in  preventing  his  entrance  into  a  conflict  which 
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"It  would  be  very  fitting  if  the  name  of  SAUGANASH  could 
in  some  way  be  perpetuated.” 

Hon.  Clarence  A.  Burley, 

President  Chicago  Historical  Society. 


N  the  vicinity  of  the  Forest  Glen  district  of  the  Great  Forest  Pre¬ 
serve  of  Cook  County  lies  a  beautiful  tract  of  gently  rolling  land, 
picturesquely  dotted  with  thriving  farms  and  virgin  woods,  whose 
history  occupies  many  worn  pages  in  the  story  of  early  Chicago.  As  an 
Indian  reservation  with  all  of  the  accompanying  interest  and  romance,  with- 
_  in  the  limits  of  our  great  metropolitan  city,  it  seems  almost  an  incredibility 
today  and  the  source  of  considerable  speculation  and  interest.  However, 
very  tangible  evidence  supplied  by  the  existence  of  the  description  Caldwell’s 
SAUGANASH  Reserve;  the  majestic  Treaty  Elm;  the  known  route  of 
the  famous  old  Indian  trail  on  Caldwell  Avenue;  the  ruins  of  the 
SAUGANASH  home;  and  lastly  the  historic  Indian  Boundary  Line 
along  Rogers  Avenue  substantiates  all  of  its  interesting  story.  Numerous 
queries  concerning  authentic  historical  data  in  connection  with  the  name 
SAUGANASH  are  resultant  from  the  application  of  the  name  to  the 
locality  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  SAUGANASH  depot,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  near  the  intersection  of  Peterson  and 
North  Kostner  Avenues,  and  in  their  response  these  few  pages  are  directed. 

Similar  to  all  places  directly  connected  with  the  enveloping  past,  this 
part  of  Chicago  owes  its  place  in  history  to  the  recorded  deeds  of  a  great 
man  and  thru  the  revelation  of  his  important  biography,  its  story  is  best 
told.  The  man  first  gained  national  prominence  as  the  influential  adviser 
of  the  famous  Tecumseh,  and  in  this  capacity  proved  of  great  worth  to 
the  American  and  British  authorities  endeavoring  to  control  the  Indian 
situation.  It  was  he  who  on  being  informed  of  the  terrible  massacre  at 
Fort  Dearborn,  hurried  to  the  scene  and  by  almost  superhuman  effort  was 
able  to  arrive  in  time  to  save  the  survivors,  among  whose  numbers  were 
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The  Majestic  Old 
Treaty  Elm 


At  the  intersection  of 
Rogers,  Kilbourn  and 
Caldwell  Avenues. 


Under  these  spreading 
branches  in  1835  the 
great  leader  and  friend 

of  the  whiteman 

SAUGANASH 
persuaded  his  warriors 
to  accept  the  govern¬ 
ments  payment  for 
their  lands  and  move  to 
hunting  grounds  near¬ 
er  the  setting  sun. 
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threatened  the  annihilation  of  all  the  white  settlers  in  the  territory.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  for  a  period  Big  Foot’s  decision  was  in  doubt 
and  these  two  weary  Indians  hastened  back  to  Fort  Dearborn  which  at 
that  time  had  no  garrison,  and  warned  the  settlers  so  messengers  could 
be  dispatched  for  aid. 

As  late  as  1816  SAUGANASH  signed  official  documents  using 
the  title  of  "Captain  of  the  Indian  Department”,  given  him  by  the  British. 
The  United  States  government  commissioned  him  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  1826  because  of  his  ability  to  govern  his  people,  and  the  Indian  De¬ 
partment,  desiring  to  show  their  appreciation  for  his  services  erected  the 
first  frame  house  ever  built  in  the  Northwest  on  what  is  now  Indiana 
Street  and  presented  it  to  him  as  a  homestead.  All  of  the  material  in¬ 
cluding  clapboards,  nails,  sash  and  chimney  brick  were  brought  over  land 
in  wagons  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  old  landmark  being  later  removed 
to  the  corner  of  North  State  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  in  1871.  Another  interesting  historical  story  in  this  connection 
is  the  tale  of  Mark  Beaubien  building  the  first  hotel  in  Chicago  at  the 
corner  of  Market  and  Lake  Streets,  which  he  called  SAUGANASH  to 
honor  a  great  man  as  he  said. 

There  were  many  other  events  worthy  of  mention  in  the  life  of  Chief 
SAUGANASH  or  Billy  Caldwell  as  the  early  white  settlers  were  wont 
to  call  him,  and  a  perusal  of  this  booklet  will  supply  considerable  data  of 
interest  in  connection  with  a  name  closely  allied  with  the  building  of  early 
Chicago.  He  labored  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  the  early  settlers  and 
his  own  people,  always  a  respectful  dominant  character  building  for  a  better 
future.  It  is  hoped  that  his  name  shall  not  be  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  time 
but,  as  suggested  by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  find  proper  expression 
worthy  of  his  achievements  and  within  the  notice  of  future  generations. 
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INDIAN  RELICS  Found  at 


October,  1920 

Arrow  and  Spear  Heads  found 
near  N.  Kostner  and  Peterson  Aven¬ 
ues  by  workmen  grading  streets  in 
the  new  Subdivision. 

Third  arrow  head  from  left  in 
lower  row  is  of  particular  interest  as 
it  was  dug  from  bark  of  Old  Treaty 
Elm.  It  lodged  there  from  the  bow 
of  an  Indian  Warrior  probably  about 
the  time  of  signing  treaty  in  1835. 

It  was  concealed  and  accidently 
discovered  by  a  farmer’s  boy  while 
carving  with  his  jack  knife. 

A  collection  of  relics  including 
ones  shown,  on  display  at  main  office. 

KOESTER  &  ZANDER 
27  W.  Washington  St. 
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Chicago,  June  13,  1919. 


Mr.  Henry  G.  Zander, 

143  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chioago,  Illinois. 


Dear  Sir; 


You  ask  for  information  about  "Sauganash",  who  was  granted 
a  large  tract  of  land  for  his  services  to  the  early  settlers  here  in 
Chicago.  The  tract  he  held  was  situated  just  East  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Chioago  River,  and  is  mostly  West  of  and  adjoining  the  present 
cut-off  line  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  running  from  Mayfair  to  Lake  Bluff. 

Sauganash  was  better  known  among  the  early  settlers  as  "Billy 
Caldwell"  and  is  so  described  in  the  Chicago  Directory  of  1839,  and 
his  residence  given  as  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  The 
name  "Sauganash"  was  what  he  was  called  by  the  Indians.  His  history  is 
an  interesting  one. 

He  was  born  in  Canada  about  1780.  His  father  was  an  Irish 
offioer  in  the  British  Military  Servioe^and  his  mother  a  Pottawattamie. 
In  his  youth  he  received  a  good  education  from  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in 
Detroit.  He  spoke  with  fluency  and  read  with  facility  both  the  English 
and  French  languages,  and  was  master  of  several  Indian  dialects.  He 
was  of  fine  mental  capaoity  and  physique,  of  a  strong  sinewy  frame, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  in  early  manhood  was  so  commanding  a  figure 
that  his  fellow  Indians  gave  him  the  title  of  the  "Straight  Tree",  but 
the  Indian  name,  however,  by  which  he  was  generally  known  was  "Sauganash" 

From  about  the  year  1807  to  the  time  of  Teoumseh's  death  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  fought  Ootober  5,  1813,  he  was  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  Tecumseh  and  was  often  called  his  private  secretary.  Teoum- 
seh  spoke  but  little  English  and  Caldwell  or  Sauganash,  being  a  good 
English  scholar,  was  often  brought  by  Teoumseh  in  oounoil  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  offioials,  both  military  and  civil. 

Little  is  known  of  the  individual  history  of  Sauganash  as  a 
warrier,  or  of  his  connection  with  the  hostile  tribes j  which  after  the 
declaration  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  made  sav¬ 
age  forays  upon  the  forte  and  frontier  settlements  of  the  west.  He  was 
retioent  when  questioned  about  his  participation  in  these  affairs.  We 
have,  however,  unquestioned  authority  for  stating  that  he  and  Shabonee 
used  all  their  influence  and  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  and  restrain  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians. 
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At  the  time  of  tl*e  massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn  in  the  War  of 
1812  Sauganash  was  not  present,  but  cam£  the  next  day,  and  in  "Wau-Bun" 
we  are  told  how  he  saved  the  family  of  Kinzie  and  others  from  being 
killed.  At  the  time  of  the  Blackhawk  War  Sauganash  and  Shabonee  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  to  Big  Foot,  chief  of  the  Indians  about  Big  Foot  Lake  (now 
Lake  Geneva  and  endeavor  to  keep  them  from  joining  in  the  war.  Finding 
that  the  issue  was  doubtful,  they  hastened  back  to  Fort  Dearborn  (then 
without  a  garrison)  with  warning  to  the  settlers  thereabout,  and  messen¬ 
gers  were  sent  for  aid.  Chief  Big  Foot  and  his  Indians  did  not  join 
Blaokhawk,  due  apparently  to  the  influence  of  Sauganash  and  Shabonee. 

Caldwell  held  from  the  British  Government  the  military  title 
of  "Captain  of  the  Indian  Department"  and  as  late  as  1816  still  used 
this  title  in  signing  official  documents.  It  is  probable  that  Caldwell 
fixed  his  residence  in  Chicago  about  the  year  1820.  Reoords  show  that 
in  1826  he  held  a  oommission  as  justice  of  the  peaoe.  In  the  year  1828 
the  Indian  Department,  in  consideration  of  his  service,  built  for  him 
a  frame  house,  said  to  be  the  Jgirst  one  ever  ereoted  in  the  Northwest. 

It  was  at  first  on  Indiana  Street,  but  was  afterwards  moved  to  the  oor- 
ner  of  North  State  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
Fire  of  1871.  This  house  was  oocupied  by  Sauganash  until  his  departure 
from  Chioago  with  his  tribe  in  1836.  Mark  Beaubien  in  early  days  built 
a  hotel  at  the  comer  of  Market  and  Lake  Street,  which  he  oalled  "Sauga¬ 
nash"  in  honor,  as  he  said,  of  a  great  man. 

Sauganash  was  always  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  his  people 
hoping  that  they  would  adopt  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  white  people. 
At  one  time  during  his  residence  in  Chicago,  he  offered  to  pay  the  tui¬ 
tion  and  buy  books  and  olothes  for  any  Indian  children  who  would  go  to 
sohool  and  adopt  the  American  way  of  dressing. 

By  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  united  nations 
of  Chippewas,  Pottawattomies  and  Ottawas  by  the' United  States  as  a  part 
consideration  of  the  surrender  to  the  United  States  by  their  tribes, 
of  the  land  in  this  seotion  of  the  Northwest,  certain  reservations  on 
grants  were  made  to  several  of  the  influential  half  breeds  and  Indians. 
To  Caldwell  was  assigned  two  and  one-half  sections  or  16Q0  acres.  Blan- 
ohard  says;  "This  reservation  he  located  along  the  north  branch  of  the 
Chicago  Biver,  some  six  miles  above  the  junction  with  the  main  river 
near  Wells  Street.  At  the  time  of  its  location  the  greater  part  of  the 
traot  contained  a  fine  body  of  timber.  This  now  very  valuable  tract  of 
land  Caldwell  sold  at  an  early  date  realizing  but  little  from  his  sales. 

Inevitable  destiny  and  treaties  entered  into  prior  to  1835 
made  it  necessary  for  the  government  agent  to  notify  the  Indians  of  this 
section  that  the  time  for  their  removal  from  their  old  homes  ar.d  hunting 
grounds  had  arrived,  and  that  they  must  meet  in  Chicago  in  the  summer  of 
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1835  to  receive  their  payment  and  then  depart  to  the  n ew  hone  assigned 
them  a  little  nearer  to  the  "setting  sun".  This  meeting  was  held  under 
the  old  treaty  elm,  which  still  stands  at  the  intersection  of  Indian 
Boundary  Road  (now  Rogers  Avenue)  and  Indian  Trail  (now  Caldwell  Avenue). 
Kany  of  these  poor  Indians  were  loath  to  leave  their  old  homes  and  the 
task  would  not  have  been  accomplished  in  the  peaceful  manner  in  which 
it  was  done  had  not  "Sauganash"  informed  his  red  brethren,  that  his  in¬ 
tention  was  formed  to  go  with  his  tribe  and  share  with  them  the  trials 
and  tribulations  incident  upon  their  removal  to  a  new  home.  His  great 
influence  over  his  red  brethren  made  the  removal  of  them  a  success. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sauganash  and  Captain  Russell,  the  greater  part 
of  them  assembled  in  Chicago,  from  whence  they  commenced  their  weary 
maroh  westward. 

Sauganash  never  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Illinois,  but  re¬ 
mained  with  his  tribe,  sharing  their  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  and  by 
his  influence  and  good  sense  guiding  their  councils  and  actions,  so  that 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1847  or  1848  near  the 
Wish-ne-bott-o-nee  River  the  Indians  lived  in  comparative  peace  with 
their  numerous  red  neighbors,  oooupants  of  adjoining  reservations.  When 
Sauganash  left  Illinois  in  1836  he  must  have  been  between  55  and  58  years 
of  age,  and  was  still  very  vigorous  and  active  and  his  over  six  feet  of 
stature  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 

Sauganash  had  but  one  wife,  a  sister  of  the  Pottowattamie 
Chief,  Yellow  Head.  An  only  son,  who  died  in  his  youth,  was  the  only 
issue  of  the  marriage. 

The  Indian  Boundary  line  above  referred  to  is  the  Northerly 
of  two  lines  bounding  the  first  tract  oeded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United 
States  within  which  was  erected  Fort  Dearborn.  This  Northerly  line  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  lake  Southwesterly  and  passes  part  of  the  way  through 
the  present  limits  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  leaving  its  Western  limits 
near  the  corner  of  lawrenoe  Avenue  and  North  60th  Street.  From  Lake 
Miohigan  to  Ridge  Avenue  a  road  was  laid  out  on  this  line  and  called 
"Indian  Boundary  Road".  With  a  disregard  for  all  historic  associations, 
whioh  has  not  infrequently  been  shown,  the  City  Council  changed  the  name 
to  Rogers  Avenue,  From  Ridge  Avenue  to  Peterson  Avenue,  the  line  is 
known  only  in  real  estate  descriptions,  and  on  maps;  when  it  reaches 
Peterson  Avenue,  it  again  becomes  Rogers  Ayenue.  Beginning  at  Rogers 
Avenue  by  the  old  Treaty  Elm  an  avenue  runs  Northwesterly  on  the  line 
of  an  old  indian  trail.  This  avenue  is  called  Caldwell  Avenue  after 
Billy  Caldwell,  the  Sauganash.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  his  memory  in 
this  city,  and  its  English  name  is  not  likely  to  call  attention  or 
remembranoe  the  man,  who  as  Sauganash  saved  the  lives  of  many  early  set¬ 
tlers,  and  was  of  great  influence  with  the  Indians. 

It  would  be  very  fitting  if  the  name  Sauganash  could  be  in 
some  way  perpetuated. 

Yours  very  truly  , 
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THE  CHICAGO  SUNDAY 


AT  PRESERVE  AND  HOW  T( 


‘eserve  (i,390  Acres)  and  Detached  120  Acre  Turnbull  Woe 


Xow  you  are  In  the  heart  of  a 
>  historic  tract — the  old  Billy  Caldwell 
reservation.  Billy  Caldwell,  a  half 
breed  known  among  the  Indians  as 
Chief  Sauganash,  was  perhaps  the  best 
friend  the  early^white  settlers  in  these 
I  parts  ever  had.  His  father  was  an 
•Irishman  who  served  in  the  British 
■  army  as  colonel;  his  mother  was  a  Pot- 
i  towatamie  girl  whom  the  colonel  mar- 
\ried.  The  Jesuits  at  Detroit  educated 
Billy,  who  spoke  English  and  French 
and  several  Indian  dialects.  The  In¬ 
dians,  if  they  did  not  idolize  him,  cer¬ 
tainly  obeyed  him  implicitly,  and  he 
■'|  saved  many  of  the  rude  forefathers 
ilfrom  massacre  and  their  homes  from 
;} pillage.  In  recognition  of  his  services. 
A  which  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
Jithe  nrst  four  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
j  century,  the  government  gave  him  a 
tract  of  land  along  the  north  branch 
of  the  Chicago  river.  That  tract  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  present 
Bryn  Mawr  avenue  and  on  the  north 
by  Kenilworth  avenue.  If  Billy’s  de- 
.'l  scendants,  if  there  are  any,  had  it 
-  today  they  would  be  many  times  mil¬ 
lionaires.  For  many  years  be  lived  in 
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a  house  which  the  government  built  t 
for  him  at  the  corner  of  the  present  |j 
State  street  and  Chicago  avenue  lie 
was  also  given  an  annuity  of  £400  an'7 
by  the  treaty  of  1833  was  awarded 
$10,000,  a  sum  the  United  States  senate 
was  so  carefui  as  to  i educe  by  half. 
He  never  bec?-me  a:i  American  citizen, 
though  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
About  1836  he  led  his  people  on  the 
long  trek  westward  to  Council  Bluff--, 
whither  they  went  by  the  terms  of 
a  treaty.  Chicago’s  first  hotel,  the 
Sauganash  was  named  after  Billy. 

;5o7nueT!T’or  Billy  here,  though  there 
is  much  more  to  tell 

Now,  if- you  look  sharp  in  your  wan¬ 
derings  ovc-r  tins  so-called  Be  Moyne 
tract,  at  letter  D  you  will  come  on 
certain  depressions  in  a  clearing  on  a 
high  bank  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  These  depressions  show  where 
the  house  aaid  the  well  of  Billy  Cald¬ 
well  were,  whether  before  or  aftet 
he  lived  on  the  place  at  Chicago  ave 
nue  and  State  street  I  don’t  know 
Both  the  Eclgebrook  tract  at  C  and  this 
Be  Moyne  tract  wore  part  of  Billy’s 
property,  which  touched  the  present 
Milwaukee  avenue  at  Niles.  In  audi¬ 
tion  to  its  rich  historical  association 
the  Be  Moyne  tract  is  valuable  as  a 
specially  nice  place  for  campers  and. 
picnickers.  The  river  runs  through 
it  and  there  are  fine  trees 
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FIRST  FRAME  HOUSE  FOR  INDIAN .  N, 

U . S . G o ve rnment  Erected  Initial  << 

Structure  in  Chicago  in  1828. 

"The  first  frame  house  built  on  the  site  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  was  erected  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  William  Caldwell,  a  head  chief  of  the 
Pottowattamie  Indians,  in  1828,"  recently  said  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  who  came  here  be¬ 
fore  the  Fort  Dearborn  massacre  of  1812. 

"The  timbers  for  the  frame  were  hewn  from 
trees  in  the  neighborhood,"  he  continued,  "and  the 
clapboards,  sash,  nails  and  brick  were  brought  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  a  one  story  structure  fifty 
feet  long,  with  a  door  in  the  center  and  a  window  on 
each  side.  Caldwell  was  called  Sauganash  by  the 
Indians.  His  father  was  an  Irish  Officier  of  the 
British  Army  and  his  mother  a  squaw.  Having  been  born 
in  Canada,  Sauganash  naturally  sided  with  the  British 
in  the  war  of  1812  and  previous  Indian  wars.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Chief  Tecumseh  and  was  with  him  in  all 
his  battles. 

"After  the  war,  however,  Sauganash  became  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Americans,  to  whom  he  rendered  ef¬ 
ficient  service  by  giving  their  outposts  timely  warn¬ 
ings  of  approaching  danger.  It  was  in  consideration  of 
these  that  the  government  gave  him  the  Chicago  house. 

It  was  built  near  what  is  now  the  intersection  of  North 
State  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue.  Afterward  it  was  re¬ 
moved  to  a  lot  on  Indiana  Street  and  was  consumed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1871.  Sauganash  left  Chicago  with 
the  exodus  of 'the  Indians  in  1836  and  died  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  September  28,  1841.” 

DAILY  NEWS 
June  1st,  1912. 
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A  ILLINOIS  5- 


-“THY  WONDROUS  STORY 


By  JOHW  HOW ARD  TODD,  A.  B.  (Member  llljnois  Slate  Hi'loriccl  Society) 

BILLY  CALDWELL,  THE  SAUGANASH 


ILLY  CALDWELL— !h. 


Snngnnash — died  Sept.  28,  1841,  leaving  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Illinois  forever  his  debtor.  A  half-breed  Indian,  a  chief  of  the 
Pottawatomie?  and  for  several  years  a  fellow  warrior  and  companion 
of  Tecumseh,  he  was  the  most  valuable  friend  the  whites  had  among  the 
red  men.  Had  it  not  been  for  Black  Partridge  and  Billy  Caldwell  the  family 
of  John  Kinzie  in  all  probability  would  have  been  tomahawked  the  day  after  the 
massacre  of  Fort,  Dearborn,  and  their  heirs  would  have  been  lost  to  Chicago 
and  the  West. 

The  ^yygnruyil!.  so  named  after  he  was  made  a  chief,  was  born  in  Canada 
about  1780.  His  father  was  said  to  be  an  Irish  officer  in  the  British  army,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Detroit.  IBs  mother  was  a  YVyandot  squaw.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  in  Detroit,  could  speak  and  write  English  and  French  aDd  was 
familiar  with  Indian  dialects. 

He  was  not  in  Chicago  the  day  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  massacre  on  Aug.  15, 
1812,  but  he  came  the. next  day,  found  the  mutilated  body  of  Captain  William 
Wells  and  buried  it  in  the  sands  by  the  lake  side.  Later  he  interceded  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  Kinzles.  His  own  war  record  was  only  vaguely  known,  because, 
in  his  later  years,  he  disliked  to  talk  of  it,  Hut  it  is  known  he  was  at  the  side 
of  Tecumseh  when  that  great  Shawnee  chief  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
on  Oct.  5,  1813.  Records  exist  today  showing  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
British  Indian  department  as  late  as  1816. 

Caldwell  came  to  Chicago  to  make  his  home  about  1820,  four  years  after  the 
second  Fort  Dearborn  was  built  and  two  years  after  Illinois  became  a  state.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Peoria  County,  of  which  Chicago 
then  was  a  part,  and  his  name  is  found  on  the  polling  lists  as  a  voter  in  1826 
and  again  in  1830. 

From  the  day  he  became  a  resident  of  Chicago  he  used  his  best  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  between  the  whites  and  Indians  and  to  elevate  the  social  an<J 
moral  standing  of  his  race.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  good  offices  that  the  Potta¬ 
watomie?  were  not  enlisted  with  the  Winnebagoes  in  the  disturbances  caused  by 
that  tribe  in  1827.  In  1831  and  1832  he  persuaded  his  fellow  tribesmen  not  to 
Join  forces  with  Black  Hawk  in  his  war  on  the  white  invaders  of  northern  Illinois. 

Again,  in  the  period  following  the  treaty  signed  at  Chicago  in  the  fall  of 
1833,  he  used  his  influence  with  the  Indians  for  an  orderly  and  peaceful  carrying 
out  of  their  part  of  the  contract  with  the  United  States  government.  During- 
this  time  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Colonel  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  Indian  agent  at 
Chicago,  and  rendered ’valuable  service  to  that  office. 

In  1828  the  government  built  for  him  a  frame  house  in  Chicago,  and  two 
years  later  ho  was  granted  a  reservation  of  1,240  acres  on  the ’north  branch  of 
the  Chicago  River.  He  occupied  the  house  and  owned  the  land  till  1836,  when 
he  sold  the  property  and  went  with  other  Indians  to  their  new  home  near  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  He  never  came  again  to  look  upon  the  scenes  that,  had  grown  dear 
to  him,  and  it  was  in  Council  Bluffs  he  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  61  or  62  years. 
Physically  he  was  a  powerful  man  of  large  frame  and  great  endurance.  Mark 
Beaubien  called  his  tavern  The  Sauganash  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  Billy 
Caldwell.  A  Chicago  avenue  perpetuates  the  name  of  this  worthy  half-breed  who 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the piffle  city  with  a  population  of  6,500.  [271.] 
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f  VAILING  the  opportunity  to  preserve  a  fragment  of 
the  history  of  Chicago  and  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a 
dominant  character  of  its  interesting  frontier  days,  the 
extensive  new  residential  development  of  the  southeasterly 
portion  of  the  old  Caldwell  Indian  Reserve  has  been  called 

^yauganash 

in  memory  of  the  famous  old  chief  of  the  Pottawattamies. 

The  views  shown  illustrate  the  contemplated  develop¬ 
ment  and  furnish  adequate  proof  of  our  ability  to  establish  a 


choice  residence  locality  representative  of  all  that  is  best. 

Every  improvement,  including  paving,  is  being  put  in, 
and  the  entire  work  will  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  ideas  of  a  reliable  firm  with  30  years  experience  in  de¬ 
pendable  constructive  subdividing. 

Afford  us  the  opportunity  of  outlining  our  plan  to 
provide  attractive  homesites  in  a  choice  residence  locality  worthy 
both  of  your  consideration  and  our  name. 

KOESTER  &  ZANDER 
27  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Literature  on  request  without  obligation. 
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